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It  is  our  hope  that  visually  handicapped  children,  and  indeed 
all  children,  can  be  tempted  to  discover  many  interesting  and 
useful  truths  about  the  small  world  within  their  own  homes,  about 
the  larger  world  which  is  their  school,  about  the  very  extensive, 
and  sometimes  awesome,  but  quite  wonderful  world  which 
is  beyond  the  limits  of  their  arms,  but  quite  within  the  limits 
of  their  ears,  if  these  children  have  “listening  ears.”  This  is 
the  reason  for  a  curriculum  in  listening.  It  is  intended  to  stimulate 
the  use  of  daily  living  experiences  in  educating  children  to  listen 
effectively  and  discriminately  in  a  noisy  world. 

Although  educational  studies  have  consistently  demonstrated 
that  the  major  percentage  of  children’s  class  time,  and  of  adult 
communication  time,  is  devoted  to  listening,  proficiency  in  audi¬ 
tory  communication  skills  has  received  only  superficial  and  in¬ 
sufficient  consideration.  Lack  of  attention  to  children’s  listening 
competence  is  apparent  both  in  the  area  of  instruction  and  of 
research.  Emphasis  in  elementary  education  has  been  directed  to 
the  development  and  perfection  of  those  visual  skills  which  facili¬ 
tate  learning;  educators  have  been  tireless  in  programming  diag¬ 
nostic,  developmental,  and  remedial  reading  programs.  Publishers 
have  been  unceasing  in  the  production  of  illustrated  books  and 
visual  aids.  Auditory  skills,  meantime,  have  been  neglected  or 
taken  for  granted  despite  outstanding  advances  in  audio  educa¬ 
tional  equipment.  The  fact  that  a  child  can  hear  does  not  insure 
that  he  will  use  his  hearing  optimally.  Many  children  have  been 
conditioned  in  poor  listening  habits  by  the  kind  of  interruptive 
and  inattentive  listening  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  in 
modern  family  and  social  life. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  curriculum  to  emphasize  listening, 
but  not  to  isolate  it  in  the  educational  process.  The  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child  learns,  as  all  children  do,  through  living.  He  does 
not  listen  for  ten  minutes,  smell  for  five,  handle  an  object  for 
three  minutes,  and  then  take  the  sum  of  the  information  obtained. 
His  learning  is  integrated.  The  child  lives  out  an  experience,  and 
as  he  does  so,  he  is  bombarded  by  simultaneous  information  sig¬ 
nals  originating  from  many  sensory  stimuli.  The  process  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  dynamic,  varied.  Educators  should  encourage  an  alert 
investigation  of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  environment  which  may 
facilitate  the  child’s  intellectual  growth  and  his  safe  and  inde¬ 
pendent  mobility. 
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Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  learn  the  names  of  simple  objects  in  the  immediate  en¬ 
vironment. 

2.  To  follow  simple  directions. 

3.  To  listen  willingly  to  what  others  have  to  say. 

4.  To  use  new  words  learned  in  speaking,  listening,  and  reading 
activities. 

5.  To  explain  an  idea  or  opinion. 

6.  To  learn  sequential  order  through  listening. 

7.  To  recognize  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound;  end  with 
the  same  sound. 

8.  To  discriminate  sound  differences. 

9.  To  recall  experiences  (a  story,  an  event). 


Encourage  children  to  pay  attention  to  the  speaker.  Listen  to 
directions  and  follow  them.  Learn  to  give  directions  to  others-. 
“Class  stand,  class  sit,  Row  1  stand.  Put  away  your  slates." 

Each  child  should  have  an  opportunity  to  give  directions.  A 
rotation  plan  will  allow  child  to  call  the  rows  for  clothing;  lead 
the  morning  exercise.  Following  directions  should  be  stressed. 
Children  should  learn  to  pay  attention  to  the  person  speaking  and 
to  listen  carefully  to  directions.  A  teacher  may  have  to  repeat  a 
direction,  practicing  the  routine  several  times  until  the  children 
respond  satisfactorily.  Reduce  number  of  repetitions  until  direc¬ 
tions  are  given  only  once. 

Children  learn  to  listen  to  what  a  sentence  tells  them.  Play 
games  with  a  point  system.  Pick  a  sentence  from  a  box.  Do  what 
it  tells  them.  Win  a  point.  Compose  sentences  with  humorous 
sounds.  Obey  safety  directions:— move  to  the  right,  to  the  left. 


Directive  Listening 


Social  Listening 


Listening 
and  Speaking 


Sequential 

Listening 


Pupils  listen  to  stories  and  cooperative  compositions.  Favorite 
library  books,  fairy  tales,  nursery  rhymes  are  read  or  recited. 

Class  experiences  are  arranged  for  social  enrichment:  tour  of 
school,  neighborhood,  a  pet  shop,  post  office,  supermarket,  fire¬ 
house. 

Tape  recordings  of  previous  class  stories  are  replayed.  ChiL 
dren  bring  records  and  favorite  tapes  to  class.  Generous  praise 
is  given  for  polite  listening  to  a  group  or  an  individual. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  among  themselves.  Con¬ 
versation  with  the  teacher  during  and  after  class  can  be  helpful. 
Provide  practice  sessions  in  conversation. 

Practice  personal  introductions.  Listen  attentively  to  names 
when  being  introduced. 

Replay  class  tape  recordings  to  review  and  relive  interesting 
experiences.  Tape  record  verses  recited  by  students. 

A  cooperative  class  composition  dictated  by  several  children 
can  be  reread  for  enjoyment  and  skill. 

Introduce  initial  consonants.  Pronounce  the  sound  of  the  letter 
presented.  Have  child  repeat  the  sound.  Elicit  words  from  children 
which  have  beginning  sound:  b-boy,  boat.  Listen  to  words  spoken 
by  the  teacher.  Which  word  was  not  a  b  word?  Which  word  had 
the  b  sound?  Match  words  to  an  object  and  label  the  object 
for  the  Curiosity  Shop. 

Children  compose  original  stories  using  new  words.  Several 
children  read  stories  aloud  for  enjoyment  and  reinforcement  of 
learnings. 

Listen  quietly  and  attentively  to  a  story.  Elicit  order  of  events 
according  to  the  story.  Have  children  retell  the  story. 

Practice  thoughtful  listening  to  dramatizations  and  stories 
recorded  on  records  and  tapes.  Participate  as  story  teller  or  actor. 

Encourage  children  to  relate  their  activities  of  the  day  in 
sequence:  getting  up,  eating,  traveling  to  school,  happenings  at 
school. 


Find  things  which  sound  and  feel  the  same.  Introduce  word 
families,  rhymes.  Indicate  similarities  and  differences  in  sound. 

Match  textures:  smooth,  rough,  sharp,  hard,  fuzzy  — note 
effects  of  texture  on  sound. 


Tactual  and 
Sound 

Discrimination 


To  strengthen  memory  span  have  children  recall  past  experi-  Listening 
ences.  Have  children  tell  stories  heard  in  previous  sessions.  Act  an(|  Recall 
out  sounds  which  identify  characters  in  stories,  television,  and 
radio  commercials  and  programs. 

MOBILITY  AND  ORIENTATION  LISTENING 

Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  aid  the  child  in  becoming  a  silent  and  attentive  listener. 

2.  To  develop  ability  to  identify  simple  sounds. 

3.  To  foster  development  of  self  care  habits. 

4.  To  strengthen  ability  to  localize  sounds. 

5.  To  encourage  sensitivity  to  sound  signals. 

6.  To  use  sounds  as  clues  in  mobility. 

7.  To  develop  good  posture. 

Objects  such  as  whistles,  bells,  clappers,  drums,  horns,  cym-  Non-vocal  Sounds 
bals  and  other  noisemakers  are  assembled.  The  children  learn  to 
listen  to,  experiment  and  practice  with  the  sounds.  After  familiari¬ 
zation  with  the  sounds,  the  teacher  makes  a  noise  with  one  of  the 
instruments  and  asks  the  child  to  identify  the  sound,  its  source 
and  location.  After  practice,  one  of  the  children  may  make  the 
sound  and  other  children  guess  the  name  and  location  of  object 
sounded. 


Classroom  Sounds 


Environmental 

Sounds 


Body  Orientation 


Directional  Sense 


Children  are  asked  to  identify  familiar  sounds  such  as  tapping 
on  desk  striking  piano  ringing  bell,  opening  and  closing  doors, 
chair  movements,  clock  ticking,  braille-writer,  stylus,  paper.  Have 
child  point  out  source  of  sound,  localize  it  and  if  possible,  retrieve 
object- 


Each  day  the  child  should  be  asked  to  sit  quietly  and  listen 
to  the  various  sounds  heard:  cars  passing  by,  steps  on  stairs  and 
in  corridors,  noises  from  buses,  trucks,  fire  engine,  police  cars, 
ambulances,  garbage-disposal  trucks,  lawnmowers,  construction 
sounds.  Have  the  children  discuss  specific  sounds  and  their  use 
in  mobility.  Emphasize  values  of  sounds  in  everyday  life.  The  use 
of  records  and  tape  recordings  will  help  the  children  become 
familiar  with  many  sounds  which  aid  in  identification. 

In  order  to  enable  the  child  to  understand  terms  such  as  up, 
down,  forward,  backward,  left,  right,  low,  high,  narrow,  wide, 
soft,  hard,  big,  little,  front,  back,  near,  far,  inside,  outside,  short, 
long,  heavy,  light,  stop,  go,  wait,  play  “Simon  Says."  Insure  under¬ 
standing  of  these  terms  by  frequent  use.  Take  children  to  the 
playground  and  discuss  terms  such  as  up  and  down  the  slide  and 
the  jungle-gym;  forward  and  backward  on  the  swings;  low  and 
high  on  the  see-saw. 

Familiarization  with  classroom  arrangement  will  help  children 
develop  a  directional  sense.  Open  the  windows  and  have  children 
note  the  breeze  which  flows  through;  develop  awareness  of  the 
radiator’s  position  from  heat  flow.  Show  direction  of  child’s  own 
desk  from  door,  from  teacher's  desk,  from  piano,  bathroom,  play 
corner,  lockers.  Point  out  sound  clues  to  foster  easy  identifica¬ 
tion.  Ask  sounds  heard  as  children  pass  teacher's  desk,  piano, 
open  doors.  Have  children  walk,  hop,  skip,  jump  across  room  to  a 
designated  point  or  object.  This  will  enable  child  to  know  his  own 
seat  and  how  to  find  it  in  relation  to  some  other  point  in  the 
room.  Know  seats  of  other  children  in  relation  to  his  own. 


In  order  to  have  a  knowledge  of  different  types  of  materials  Tactual 

and  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  them,  objects  of  varied  Discrimination 

dimensions  and  textures  should  be  brought  to  the  classroom  and 
handled  by  the  children.  "Touch  and  Tell”  game  —  comparing 
weights  of  two  objects  about  the  room,  comparing  articles  with 
similar  or  different  shapes,  comparing  length  and  width  of  two 
objects  and  comparing  articles  with  similar  or  different  textures. 

Does  the  object  make  a  sound?  What  is  the  difference  you  hear 
between  this  and  other  object? 


To  develop  good  posture,  activities  such  as  standing,  stretch-  Physical 
ing,  running,  jumping,  bending,  skipping,  hopping,  and  climbing  Activity 
should  be  enjoyed  in  early  school  years.  The  need  to  develop 
correct  sitting  and  standing  habits,  foot  placement,  gait  and  head 
carriage  is  important  in  mobility  training  which  requires  a  sense 
of  balance.  The  child  must  be  made  aware  of  this  sense  of  balance 
and  depend  on  the  information  it  can  give  to  him. 


CRADES  B  and  4 


Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  improve  listening  comprehension. 

2.  To  associate  the  spoken  word  with  the  printed  word. 

3.  To  relate  important  ideas  gathered  from  listening  to  a  story. 

4.  To  develop  ability  to  relate  happenings  in  an  intelligible  and 
interesting  manner. 

5.  To  extend  knowledge  of  new  words  in  speaking,  listening,  and 
reading. 

6.  To  listen  for  specific  information. 

7.  To  listen  for  directions  in  making  things:  carpentry  work,  sew¬ 
ing,  constructing  model  planes  and  automobiles,  constructing 
paper  figures. 

8.  To  follow  travel  directions. 

9.  To  make  relevant  contributions  to  group  discussion.  ' 


Selecting 
Main  Ideas 


Finding  Specific 
Information 


A  record  or  tape  may  be  played  or  a  story  read  by  the  teacher. 
Encourage  children  to  listen  attentively  and  select  a  good  title 
for  the  story.  Listen  silently  and  thoughtfully  to  story.  Repeat 
story  in  sequential  order.  Select  class  members  to  dramatize  story 
as  related  by  story-teller.  Talking  books  furnish  the  blind  child 
with  an  independent  tool  for  learning.  The  following  steps  will 
enhance  the  child’s  ability  to  listen  more  effectively  to  the  talk¬ 
ing  book  or  tape: 

a)  Retell  a  story  the  way  it  happened. 

b)  Give  the  important  ideas  of  a  story  or  the  topic  of  a  par¬ 
agraph. 

c)  Use  the  title,  chapter,  and  paragraph  headings  to  get  the 
main  ideas  before  listening  to  a  complete  selection  and 
answering  questions  based  on  material. 

Have  children  deliver  verbal  messages  to  another  teacher  to 
develop  sharper  listening  and  responsibility.  Messages  requiring 
a  reply  should  get  an  answer  which  the  child  can  report  to  his 
teacher.  Messages  to  parents  can  also  be  accompanied  by  written 
material  which  the  child  can  explain  (PTA  meetings,  special  dress 
for  assembly). 

Listen  for  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  which  give  information 
or  details.  Listen  for  key  words  to  find  facts  or  details  which  be¬ 
long  together. 

Afford  children  an  opportunity  to  explain  some  event  or  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  class  giving  data  as  to  time,  date,  location. 

To  correlate  with  reading,  have  children  silently  read  a  short 
passage  which  gives  specific  information.  Children  relate  informa¬ 
tion.  Reinforce  learning  by  asking  relevant  questions. 

Initiate  activity  games  which  involve  a  response  to  specific 
directions. 


Give  clear,  precise  directions  with  few  or  no  repetitions.  Have 
children  discuss  giving  clear  travel  directions.  Use  landmarks  in 
offering  directions  e.g.  gas  station  or  school  on  northeast  corner; 
number  of  traffic  lights  before  making  a  turn. 

Consider  the  value  of  repeating  directions  to  check  accuracy 
and  recall. 

Begin  with  one  direction  at  a  time;  gradually  give  two  or  more. 

Remind  the  student  who  gives  directions  to  think  through 
carefully;  be  accurate;  give  clues;  speak  slowly. 

Other  directions  to  follow:  Finding  a  place:  school  office,  lava^ 
tory,  library. 

Rules  of  a  game. 

Cooperative  rules  of  a  group. 


Practice  new  words  learned  in  speaking,  listening,  and  reading 
activities. 

Encourage  each  child  to  maintain  an  individual  vocabulary 
book  of  new  words. 

A  class  vocabulary  chart  may  list  each  new  word  for  reference 
and  review. 

Each  child  should  be  responsible  for  using  the  new  words  in 
recitation  during  language  lesson. 

Compose  original  stories  using  new  words. 

Play  class  tape  recording  to  review  and  relive  interesting  ex¬ 
periences  related  by  child.  Use  words  from  individual  and  class 
vocabulary  chart. 

Respond  to  each  child  as  he  relates  stories  and  happenings 
with  new  words  from  vocabulary. 

Point  out  number  of  spoken  words  in  stories  which  begin  with 
consonants;  with  vowels. 


Following 
Travel  Directions 


Increasing 

Vocabulary 


Associating  Braille 
with  Spoken  Word 


Listening  for 
Instructions 


Relating  Ideas 


Excite  interest  through  “Show  and  Tell”  Type  games.  Mark 
object  with  braille  word  to  associate  written  and  spoken  word. 

Retain  new  ideas  by  writing  them  down  and  expressing  them 
vocally. 

Use  written  outline  method  for  recall  of  important  highlights 
of  expressions  and  of  experiences. 

Tell  how  something  read  compares  with  an  event  or  happening 
in  the  life  of  the  speaker. 

Capitalize  on  the  interests,  trips,  and  hobbies  of  the  children 
by  having  them  write  and  read  appropriate  descriptions  of  them. 

Brailled  questions  and  answer  cards  may  be  matched  correctly 
in  various  academic  subjects. 

Give  clear,  precise  directions  with  few  or  no  repetitions. 

Begin  with  one  instruction;  gradually  give  two  or  more;  “Fold 
the  paper  in  half,  tear  it  and  put  one  half  into  your  desk.” 

Show  a  child  how  to  construct  something  which  he  can  in  turn 
teach  another  child  e.g.  milk  carton  wagon. 

Use  the  tape  recorder  for  specific  directions  for  construction 
of  simple  objects:  bean  bag,  pinwheel. 

Play  games  which  require  accurate  fulfillment  of  instructions. 

Encourage  the  children  who  give  directions  to  think  through 
the  process  carefully;  to  be  accurate;  to  give  clues;  and  to  speak 
distinctly  and  slowly. 

Allow  children  to  take  notes  if  instructions  are  lengthy. 

Test  listening  effectiveness  by  pupil’s  ability  to  carry  out 
directions  successfully. 

Review  or  revise  directions  if  response  is  inadequate. 


Listen  to  discover  the  most  important  facts  in  a  paragraph. 

Tape  record  short  paragraphs  in  which  one  unrelated  idea  is 
included.  Have  children  find  this  sentence. 

Allow  children  to  compose  original  paragraphs  from  which 
others  can  select  an  unrelated  idea. 

Relate  a  television  story,  telling  only  pertinent  ideas.  Children 
listen  to  each  story  and  evaluate  the  relationship  of  one  happening 
to  the  next  event  in  the  story. 

Talk  about  the  cause  and  effect  relationship.  Illustrate  it  in  a 
story.  Have  children  think  of  a  story  they  know  to  illustrate  the 
causal  relationships. 

Listen  to  a  mystery  story  and  select  the  clues  which  may 
reveal  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

Topics  relevant  to  present  day  happenings  may  be  introduced. 

Stimuate  interest  and  encourage  group  discussion  through 
appropriate  questioning. 

Topics:  Weather 
Space 

Neighborhood  and  School  Activities 

Holidays 

Field  Trips 

Form  a  book  club  in  which  children  tell  about  their  favorite 
books. 

Discuss  acceptable  behavior  and  conversation  in  the  cafeteria. 

Group  demonstrates  situations  in  which  there  is  a  bored 
listener,  and  one  who  interrupts. 

Children  work  together  to  suggest  script  for  a  skit  involving 
a  school  or  family  situation  or  problem. 

Play  charades  in  which  children  give  sound  and  word  clues. 

Assign  listening  to  a  particular  radio  or  T-V  program  for  home¬ 
work.  Children  identify  the  type  of  program,  i.e. 


comedy 

make-believe 


real  life 
adventure 


Have  group  evaluate  the  contribution  of  the  program. 
Discussion  by  group  of  a  particular  rule.  Tell  why  it  is  or  is 
not  a  good  rule: 


Relevant 
Contributions 
to  Group 
Discussion 


Health  rules 
Traffic  laws 


Safety  rules 
School  rules 


MOBILITY  AND  ORIENTATION  LISTENING 


Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  instill  in  the  child  an  awareness  of  how  words  can  serve 
his  demands  as  he  proceeds  through  life. 

2.  To  promote  growth  of  discrimination  necessary  for  success  in 
mobility. 

3.  To  maintain  a  classroom  atmosphere  that  will  be  conducive 
to  listening. 

4.  To  provide  auditory  memory  and  to  strengthen  motor  coordina¬ 
tion. 

5.  To  provide  ample  opportunities  for  good  posture. 

6.  To  inculcate  awareness  of  position  while  traveling. 

7.  To  introduce  concept  of  distance  in  relation  to  sound  and 
movement. 


Sounds  About  Us  Present  and  review  environmental  sounds  (cf.  K-2  level)  to 

insure  identification  of  sounds  already  learned  and  to  learn  new 
ones. 

Develop  experiences  in  sound  identification  through  the  use 
of  many  teaching  methods,  such  as  class  discussions,  songs, 
games,  trips  to  hear  the  “true  sounds,”  records,  tapes.  So  that 
the  children  will  hear  the  sound  as  it  is  actually  made,  objects 
should  be  brought  into  the  classroom  or  the  children  should  be 
brought  to  them:  traffic  sounds,  construction  sounds,  opening  and 
closing  doors  and  windows,  sounds  heard  in  the  neighboring  shops, 
inside  and  outside  school  building. 


Tones  To  become  aware  of  tones  and  intensity,  high  and  low  pitch 
notes  may  be  played  on  the  piano,  record  player  or  tape  recorder. 
The  teacher  demonstrates  intensity  of  tone  as  she  varies  the 
volume.  A  child  is  asked  to  designate  which  volume  (loud  or  soft) 
he  has  heard.  Intensity  will  be  most  important  for  the  development 
of  pre-cane  skills. 


Identify  people  through  the  sound  of  the  human  voice.  The 
teacher  touches  a  child  and  asks  him  to  say  something.  Other 
children  guess  who  he  is. 

Games  will  aid  in  sound  discrimination.  Child  is  asked  to  make 
a  sound  imitating  people,  animals,  or  objects.  Other  children  guess 
who  or  what  the  sound-maker  is  imitating. 

Spend  some  time  outdoors  discovering  and  identifying  sounds 
to  be  used  in  orientation  and  mobility.  Point  out  clues  in  out-of- 
doors:  trees,  flowers,  bushes,  leaves,  sun,  shade,  cement,  gravel, 
grass,  walks.  Give  two  children  a  simple  route  to  follow  using 
sound  clues  identified  previously  i.e.  locate  specific  pieces  of 
apparatus  within  play  area  from  a  certain  point  and  return. 

Listen  to  the  sound  of  rain.  How  does  it  help  you  or  hinder 
you  in  finding  your  way?  Note  sound  of  rain  on  metal,  on  soil,  on 
sidewalks  and  roads. 

Take  a  walk  when  snow  is  falling  and  notice  its  silencing 
effect.  Relate  to  mobility. 

Play  a  tape  recording  of  outdoor  sounds  for  the  children. 
Children  identify  and  discuss  the  various  sounds.  Ask  the  children 
to  make  up  a.  poem  or  song  about  sounds  they  have  identified. 

Children  must  be  made  familiar  with  and  investigate  the  physi¬ 
cal  plant  of  the  school  in  general.  Take  children  into  the  corridors 
and  halls  of  the  school  building  to  discover  and  identify  sounds 
in  certain  areas— near  the  classroom,  at  corners,  near  the  rest¬ 
rooms,  at  stairwells,  main  entrance,  cafeteria,  auditorium,  gym¬ 
nasium,  drinking  fountains,  principal’s  and  nurse’s  offices.  _A 
simple  route  should  be  traveled  by  teacher  and  children  and  then 
a  child  may  be  asked  to  follow  the  route  by  using  sound  clues  to 
determine  relative  position.  After  mastery  of  a  short  route,  longer 
routes  may  be  designated;  ability  to  remember  and  recall  definite 
clues  in  an  environment  ought  to  be  emphasized.  In  giving  the 
children  routes  to  follow  by  sound  clues,  the  teacher  is  able  to 
evaluate  the  child’s  ability  to  make  practical  use  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge. 


Ability  to  gauge  distance  is  a  necessary  skill  which  must  be 
developed  to  afford  the  blind  child  a  measure  of  safety.  Facility 
in  this  skill  can  and  should  be  correlated  with  physical  education 
activities  such  as  relay  races,  baseball,  and  dodge  ball.  On  the 
playground  place  a  signal  (bell,  whistle,  voice)  at  various  distances 
from  the  child  and  have  him  determine  his  distance  from  the 
source. 

Have  children  locate  trees,  flowers,  path,  play  equipment,  and 
estimate  the  distance  of  objects  from  the  main  buildings,  garage, 
swings,  slide,  ball  field. 


Sounds  Which 
Identify 


Distance 


Directions  skill  in  responding  to  directions  is  built  by  graduating  the 
difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  given  command.  In  the  first 
instance,  one  command  is  given— “Go  to  the  nurse’s  office.”  After 
ability  to  respond  on  this  level  is  achieved,  two  or  more  directions 
are  given— “Take  this  message.  Deliver  it  to  the  principal's 
office  and  await  a  reply.” 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  encourage  children  to 
listen  attentively  to  directions  and  carry  them  out  exactly  as 
given.  One  child  gives  directions  to  a  certain  place  in  the  school 
environment.  Children  are  then  asked  to  identify  the  place.  This 
type  of  activity  will  insure  familiarity  with  school  buildings  and 
grounds. 

Auditory  Memory  Practice  in  attentive  listening  must  be  a  part  of  effective 

mobility  because  it  is  important  for  the  blind  person  to  recall 
information  and  develop  memory  span.  Listen  to  clues  in  order  to 
follow  directions  and  to  determine  action.  Games  such  as  “Name- 
It,  Quick”  will  aid  in  developing  memory  power  and  ability  to 
classify.  One  child  says,  “mammal,  fish,  insect,  reptile,  amphibian, 
or  bird”  and  then  names  one  of  /the  species  and  calls  upon  a 
classmate  to  respond,  while  caller  counts  to  ten.  Other  categories 
such  as  states,  mountains,  and  rivers  may  be  used. 

GRADES  5-6 


Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  recognize  sequential  happenings. 

2.  To  identify  and  correct  one's  own  poor  listening  habits. 

3.  To  form  mental  images  when  traveling  directions  are  being 
given. 

4.  To  form  mental  images  when  directions  for  constructing  or 
making  something  are  being  given. 

5.  To  understand  how  a  person  explains  or  directs  through  the 
use  of  what,  where,  when,  why. 

6.  To  be  alert  to  propaganda  methods. 

7.  To  show  how  opinions  have  been  helpful  in  establishing  scien¬ 
tific  facts. 

8.  To  develop  discriminative  directive  listening. 

9.  To  listen  and  to  do. 


Administer  listening  tests  to  diagnose  weaknesses  and 
strengths. 

Discuss  distractions  which  prevent  efficient  listening:  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  people,  outside  noises,  one’s  own  thoughts. 

Encourage  use  of  earphones  for  listening  periods  devoted  to 
serious  study. 

Exchange  views  on  the  effects  of  good  health  and  physically 
comfortable  surroundings  appropriate  for  satisfactory  study. 

Let  children  experiment  and  measure  their  listening  perfor¬ 
mance  in  distracting  and  non-distracting  surroundings:  use  of 
radio,  hi-fi,  television,  environmental  noises. 

Develop  ability  to  listen  to  speech  sounds  affected  by  most 
common  accents. 

To  strengthen  the  habit  of  attentive  listening  to  directions, 
avoid  repetitions.  Use  tape  recording  and  refuse  to  replay  direc¬ 
tions. 


Students  note  the  order  of  happenings  in  terms  of  before, 
after,  or  at  the  same  time. 

Attention  to  sequential  order  can  be  developed  in  many  areas 
such  as: 

Science  Experiments:  Students  note  the  step-by-step  pro¬ 
gression  of  experiment. 

Social  Studies:  Note  how  events  in  a  political  campaign 
influence  outcomes.  If  the  event  happened  earlier  or  later 
in  the  campaign,  what  effect  would  it  have  had? 

History:  Show  how  order  of  events  changed  history. 

Arithmetic:  Give  “Brain-teasers”  in  which  operational  se¬ 
quences  are  important. 

Listen  to  a  story  and  select  clues  which  might  influence  plot 
development. 

Follow  directions  according  to  sequence  and  then  follow 
directions  without  regard  to  sequence  and  note  the  difference. 
This  can  provide  humor.  Children  can  demonstrate  how  inattention 
to  sequence  of  directions  will  cause  failure  in  assembling  and 
constructing  things,  in  cooking,  and  in  sewing. 

Dictate  activity  directions.  Directions  are  given  only  once,  and 
each  direction  depends  upon  previous  one.  Draw  a  large  triangle, 
put  a  square  inside  of  it,  then  place  a  circle  inside  the  square. 


Listening  Habits 


Sequential  Order 


Read  directions  for  playing  a  game.  Without  repeating  direc¬ 
tions,  have  children  start  the  game. 

Have  children  investigate  alternate  air  routes  of  popular  air¬ 
lines  to  various  destinations.  Have  one  child  describe  route  and 
allow  children  to  follow  by  using  braille  and  embossed  maps. 
Listeners  suggest  alternate  route  to  the  same  destination. 

As  an  assignment,  have  the  students  prepare  an  original 
tape  recording  to  give  precise  directions  for  making  a  cake,  con¬ 
structing  a  model,  a  toy,  or  a  simple  gift. 

Instructions  for  doing  specific  tasks  can  be  recorded  i.e.  how 
to  prepare  paper  for  brailling,  how  to  prepare  typewriter  for 
margins  and  tabulations. 


Traveling  Use  raised  line  drawings  of  a  town  map  and  have  children 

Directions  *race  routes- 

Have  child  draw  a  raised  line  to  show  his  route  in  traveling 
from  John's  house  to  Frank's  house  and  give  precise  oral  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  route  chosen  or  charted. 

Have  children  describe  the  way  to  find  the  bakery.  Mention 
auditory,  olfactory,  and  tactile  clues  which  are  helpful. 

Describe  subway,  automobile,  and  bus  routes  to  and  from 
school.  Ask  for  clarification,  if  necessary. 

Use  sound  signals  to  identify  direction  in  which  fire  engines, 
garbage  disposal  trucks  or  police  cars  are  traveling. 

Discuss  alternate  routes  to  all  locations  within  the  school 
building.  Revise  directions  if  response  is  inadequate.  Relate  to 
games  which  require  knowledge  of  environment  and  environmental 
clues. 

Hold  debates  on  use  of  guides:  human,  dog,  and  cane. 


Discuss  techniques  for  beginning,  changing,  and  closing  con¬ 
versation. 

Start  a  conversation  by  talking  about  things  near  at  hand, 
something  observed  or  heard.  Ask  a  leading  question.  Tell  what 
one  has  done  or  places  visited. 

Practice  attentive  listening  to  others  in  a  conversation;  re¬ 
spond  to  questions  and  comment  on  a  speaker’s  statement. 

Show  an  interest  in  another’s  ideas,  interests,  and  experiences. 
Respect  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  classmates. 

Refrain  from  making  derogatory  remarks,  causing  laughter 
through  ridicule,  or  interrupting  unnecessarily. 


Demonstrate  appropriate  telephone  experiences. 

Take  and  record  a  message. 

Arrange  for  a  social  or  business  appointment. 

Practice  making  emergency  calls  for  assistance. 

Give  and  receive  relatively  complex  directions  by  telephone. 
Repeat  directions  received  to  check  accuracy. 

Listen  to  opposite  views  about  current  controversial  issues. 

Compare  methods  used  to  influence  opinions. 

Read  and  discuss  editorial  page  in  two  newspapers  of  different 
political  conviction.  Note  the  slanting  of  the  news  according  to 
one's  beliefs. 

Draw  conclusions  and  make  inferences  about  the  opinions  of 
the  speaker. 

Have  children  deliver  a  propaganda  speech  as  they  believe  an 
American,  Russian,  Korean,  Vietnamese,  Israelian,  or  a  Greek 
citizen  would  deliver  it. 

Children  deliver  a  talk  on  drugs  as  a  parent,  a  teacher,  a 
college  student,  a  physician  or  a  “hippie"  would  give  it. 

Classmates  and  teacher  give  appreciative  and  critical  evalua¬ 
tion. 

Encourage  children  to  support  statements  with  facts  and  to 
give  sources.  Have  children  bring  short  documented  statements 
to  group  discussions. 

Require  children  to  keep  discussions  relevant. 

Encourage  each  child  to  voice  his  reaction  to  the  situation 
being  discussed. 

Respect  each  opinion  with  objectivity. 

Teach  children  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  idea  rather  than 
the  speaker. 


Listening 
and  Speaking 


Telephoning 


Propaganda 


MOBILITY  AND  ORIENTATION  LISTENING 


Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  reinforce  knowledge  of  sounds  already  acquired. 

2.  To  identify  sounds  in  their  environment  at  certain  times  of 
the  day  and  to  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  their  orientation. 

3.  To  improve  ability  to  concentrate  attention  on  oral  directions. 

4.  To  foster  ability  to  repeat  directions  and  to  mentally  identify 
clues  used  in  a  given  area. 

5.  To  provide  activities  that  will  further  the  development  of  the 
child’s  motor  dexterity,  balance,  and  directional  sense. 

6.  To  promote  the  growth  of  echo  perception  and  spatial  orienta¬ 
tion. 


Sequence  and  The  children  have  become  aware  of  many  sounds  about  them. 

Direction  To  develop  sequence  in  direction  and  to  reinforce  knowledge 
previously  learned  in  the  earlier  grades,  the  children  should  spend 
time  outdoors,  whenever  possible,  listening  for  sounds:  wind  in 
different  kinds  of  trees,  direction  from  which  wind  is  blowing; 
follow  sounds  of  workmen  at  various  projects,  gardeners,  lawn- 
mowers;  movement  of  automobiles,  trucks,  buses;  sounds  from 
particular  buildings,  passageways,  driveways;  voices  of  people 
coming  toward  and  going  away  from  persons  or  objects;  bouncing 
balls. 

After  children  have  become  familiar  with  the  outdoor  environ¬ 
ment,  give  two  or  three  children  simple  routes  to  follow  using 
sound  clues  previously  identified  and  discussed. 

The  teacher  can  make  a  tape  recording  of  sounds  occurring 
in  the  home  such  as:  setting  the  table,  food  cooking,  opening  and 
closing  doors,  clock  ticking,  movement  of  furniture,  running  of 
shower,  boiling  water,  vacuum  cleaner. 

Have  a  loud  ticking  clock  placed  in  a  position  where  it  will 
aid  orientation  within  a  room. 

Have  each  pupil  write  a  series  of  directions  for  acts  that  can 
be  performed  in  sequence  in  the  classroom.  One  child  reads  aloud 
five  steps  and  chooses  another  class  member  to  perform  the  acts 
in  the  directed  order. 


To  foster  development  of  localization  of  sound,  the  teacher 
must  arrange  listening  situations  on  the  level  of  the  pupil.  Drop 
articles  on  the  floor  in  the  classroom,  in  the  corridor,  in  play  area, 
and  suggest  aids  in  determining  relative  position  in  order  to  help 
the  child  retrieve  the  articles. 

Identify  sounds  heard  during  a  brief  period  of  observation 
within  the  classroom,  in  the  neighborhood  area,  inside  and  outside 
the  school  building.  Locating  open  doorways  along  corridors  by 
ear,  locating  overhead  obstructions  such  as  awnings,  and  retriev¬ 
ing  dropped  coins  of  various  denominations  are  activities  which 
will  inculcate  awareness  of  sound  localization. 


In  order  to  note  and  remember  important  facts  regarding  ori¬ 
entation  and  mobility,  the  entire  physical  plant  of  the  school 
must  be  explored  and  considered  in  general:  classrooms  and  their 
locations,  exits,  stairways,  passageways,  doorways,  principal’s 
office,  offices  of  the  psychologist,  social  worker,  speech  therapist, 
nurse;  cafeteria,  rest  rooms,  drinking  fountains.  This  will  necessi¬ 
tate  a  large  segment  of  time  over  an  extended  period.  Discussions 
to  establish  awareness  of  movement  will  aid  memory  clues.  Have 
the  children  respond  to  questions  such  as-.  “What  is  the  best  and 
most  direct  way  to  the  clinic,  to  gymnasium,  to  cafeteria.” 

Ask  the  children  to  relate  some  of  the  sound  clues  they  use 
outdoors  to  find  pathway,  play  apparatus,  and  to  avoid  crevices 
and  pitfalls.  What  are  some  of  the  sounds  that  tell  you  when  the 
school  bus  is  nearing  home?  What  do  some  of  the  various  sounds 
in  your  neighborhood  tell  you?  What  does  speed  do  to  sound? 

To  develop  a  mental  picture  of  his  home  area,  the  child  must 
be  taught  to  observe  landmarks  and  note  changes  in  sound  when 
passing.  Take  the  child  past  solid  walls,  open  driveways,  parking 
lots.  In  determining  direction  of  moving  traffic,  go  to  intersection 
at  the  school  corner  and  have  children  attempt  to  localize  sounds 
of  cars  moving  east,  west,  north,  or  south. 

Visit  or  encourage  children  to  have  family  bring  them  to  visit 
a  shopping  area  and  observe  different  sounds  heard  directly  out¬ 
side  and  inside  the  laundromat,  bakery,  drug  store.  What  do  you 
hear?  Follow-up  with  discussion  in  the  classroom  relating  clues  to 
be  found  in  each  store.  What  sounds  are  heard  in  the  bakery  and 
not  in  the  laundromat? 


Localization 


Noting  and 
Remembering 


Echo  Perception  To  improve  echo  perception  have  the  students  determine  the 

difference  in  quality  of  echoes  produced  by  various  sounds  such 
as  clapping  hands,  vocal  calls,  stamping  feet  So  that  the  children! 
will  acquire  the  ability  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  obi 
jects  from  the  echo,  have  a  child  stand  in  a  certain  spot  on  the 
playground  and  let  him  walk  toward  the  direction  of  the  object 
producing  the  echo.  Compare  the  quality  of  the  echo  from  various 
distances. 

In  reviewing  concepts  of  sounds,  hold  class  discussions  of 
tape  recordings  heard  in  the  home  and  school.  Children  identify 
the  sounds  heard  in  the  home,  in  school,  in  the  outdoors,  in 
specific  areas.  Have  children  identify  room  in  which  certain 
sounds  may  be  heard.  What  or  who  is  making  the  sound?  Is  it  a 
danger  signal?  Have  the  children  relate  to  class  new  sounds  heard 
and  what  their  meaning  is  to  the  child.  Discuss  sounds  identified 
with  spaceship  lift-offs. 


RESOURCE  MATERIALS  AND  AUDITORY  AIDS 

1.  American  Folk  Songs  for  Children  —  Ruth  Crawford  Seeger. 

2.  Audiovisual  Instruction.  (Journal)  Department  of  Audiovisual  Instruc¬ 

tion,  1201  16th  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

3.  Auditory  Training  Records.  Maico  Co.,  21  North  3rd  Street,  Minne¬ 
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4.  Finger  Play  (Record).  Mary  Miller  and  Paula  Zajan. 

5.  Instructional  Materials  Center,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  New  York. 

6.  List  of  Approved  Instructional  Recordings  and  Tapes.  Bureau  of  Audio¬ 

visual  Instruction,  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

7.  Listen  and  Read.  (Programmed  Instruction  recorded  on  tapes).  Educa¬ 

tional  Developmental  Laboratories,  Inc.  A  Division  of  McGraw  Hill. 
Huntington,,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

8.  Listen  and  Think.  (Programmed  Instruction  recorded  on  tapes).  Educa¬ 

tional  Developmental  Laboratories,  Inc.  A  Division  of  McGraw  Hill. 
Huntington,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

9.  Listening  Program  for  Primary  and  Upper  Grades.  No.  E77,  E78,  E79, 

E80,  E81,  E82.  Educational  Record  Sales,  157  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  10007. 

10.  Recorded  Educational  Aids  to  Learning  (REAL).  American  Printing  House 

for  the  Blind.  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 

(REAL  Tapes  are  available  in  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Folklore,  Foreign 
Languages,  History,  Mathematics,  Science,  Social  Studies  and  Useful 
Arts.) 

11.  Sounds  Around  Us  Album.  Scott,  Foresman  Co.,  433  East  Erie  Street, 
Chicago. 

12.  Tape  Series  on  Listening.  Imperial  Instructional  Tapes,  Kankakee, 
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